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mises to these Wiyalvar if they would destroy the Curumbars. The 
Wiyalvar, in consequence by the aid of the rayer’s troops, and a thou- 
sand men of their own, destroyed the Curuwmbars. ‘The rayer gave 
them great distinction for the same, and villages. They established 
their goddesses in two villages ; and in one had also a Vaishnava fane. 
They built a palace which afterwards was sold to discharge a debt. 
Remark. This account may be compared with another book and 
section, making mention of the Wiyalvar ; and this tradition, if true, 
adds to the proof that the earlier inhabitants of the Carnatic were de- 
stroyed, to make way for colonies of Hindus. 
[To be continued. } 


Il.—On the cpplication of a new method of Block-printing, with 
examples of unedited coins printed in facsimile. By James 
PrinsEP, Sec. &c. 
In all Muhammadan countries it is the well known custom of those 

who move in the rank of gentlemen to apply their seals in lieu of their 

written signatures to letters, bonds, and other written documents—anot as 
we are accustomed to do it by an impression on wax, but by smearing the 
flat surface of the seal with ink and printing in the manner of type, so 
as to leave on the paper a white cipher upon a black field. It may 
be in consequence of this custors,as much as from religious prejudice, 
that Muhammadan seals are almost invariably confined to letter mottos ; 
seldom ornamented, but, if so, merely with flowers, &c. done in out- 
line ; because such only can be faithfully pourtrayed in a type impres- 
sion, which of course cannot at all represent a head or other relievo 
design. 

The money of the Musalmans was in the same manner generally 
impressed only with the signet or the titles of the sovereign, well adapt- 
ed to a flat and thin surface of metal. 

Seeking an easy and expeditious mode of making public the collection of 

Muhammadan coins in my own and my friends’ cabinets, it thus occur- 

redto me that by forming from them in sealing-wax or in type metal an 

exact counterpart of the die which had struck these rupees, I should be 
able to use it, in the lative fashion, for producing ink impressions along 
with the ordinary letter type; while, as the coin itself would in every 
case furnish the mould, every chance of error in copying would be 
removed: and, though the elegance of a shaded engraving could not be 
attained, still this would be more than compensated by the scrupulous 
fidelity of the representation. 
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My first trial was so encouraging that I at once resolved on carrying 
the plan into execution on an extensive scale, and I have now prepared 
for the press upwards of two hundred coins done in this novel and 
exceedingly simple manner. 

As however it will be in every respect more convenient to present 
them in a continued series as an accompaniment to my tables of the value 
of Indian coins already published, I propose merely to introduce into 
the pages of the Journal a few examples of such coins as are new, rare, 
or from other causes worthy of particular description. 

But first, in deference to the establisned custom in such eases, I must 
assign to this newly invented art some Greek polysyllabic appellation ; 
and (without intending the undignified lapsus of a pun) I cannot pro- 
pose one more expressive of the process than Rupography—not from 
rupee the common designation of our Indian money, nor yet from the 
Sanskrit word rúpa ‘ form, likeness,’ but in a genuine and orthodox man- 
ner from the Greek pimos, sigilaris cera, or sealing-wax, the substance 
upon which the impression of the coin is first received and which will 
itself serve as the printing material, if it be not desired to preserve the 
block in the more durable material of type metal, by a second transfer 
from the sealing-wax to a clay or gypsum mould into which the latter 
substance can be cast in the usual manner. Some sharpness of outline 
is lost by this triple operation, and where a great many copies are not 
required the rupographical process may be safely confined to the first 
stage, or simple impression on sealing-wax. 

As a first specimen, then, of the capabilities of this art of rupography 
I select.a coin, or rather medal purchased by myself some years ago at 
Benares. It is of Husriy Sudu generally accounted the last Suft 
monarch of Persia; for after his abdication in A. H. 1135, his son 
TamaspP held but a nominal sovereignty, the real power being usurped 
by Maumup the Afghan. 

MARSDEN would designate this as one of the medals of the Persian 
kings properly so called, intended to be hung and worn on the neck. 
It had, when I bought it, a hasp for suspension; but still I do not ima- 
gine it to have been struck for that express purpose, but rather as a 
crown piece for distribution to courtiers on a birth-day, as is still the 
custom at Delhi, at Lukhnow and other native courts. It is of nearly 
pure silver, and weighs 844.3 grains, a little short of five rupees, and 
somewhat above as much in value. 

Marspen gives the drawing of another medal of same monarch, 
which has merely the usual coin inscription. 

The following is the numismatical description of my medal. 
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SuttAn Hosein Sudu SAFFAVY, 
reigned in Persia, A. H. 1106—1135, (A. D, 1694—1722.) 
Silver. 


Legend of the Obverse. 
lal yt baal ileal) lll Jeet] oat Jata gab 
Centre. yrs ole x3 un ylw 


Reverse. 
Area. als] OF i git a} Jo) dese” al} Y) al | 9 


Margin. os! d ge phe das” st puan O gsi 


das” oe 5t dose’ 


O0b.—The SULTAN the just, the spiritual guide, the perfect, the ruler, Abw’l Mu- 
zaffar ul Sultán bin ul Sultan, SULTAN HosEIN SHAH BEHADUR KHAN, of the 
Safvi race: may God perpetuate his kingdom and his dominion! Struck at Isfahan, 
1118 (A. D. 1694). 

Rev.—There is no God but God! Muhammad is the prophet of God; Ali is the 
favorite of God. 

Margin.—Ali, Hasan,—Hosein, Ali,—Muhammad, Jafar,—Misa, Ali~Muham- 
mad, Ali—Hasan, Muhammad. 

(The twelve Imams in the order of their succession.) 

Specimen II. 

This is a coin presented to me by General VENTURA to complete my 
series of the Patan sovereigns of Delhi, being the only one of the foun- 
der of that dynasty which I had yet seen. Since then Captain BURNES 
has favored me with the sight of a duplicate in less perfect preservation, 
procured by himself, I believe, at Cabúl. I give it as a specimen of 


what Rupography can do under the most unfavourable conditions. 
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The form seems imitated from that of the Abbassite kh4lifs, having 
the legend in concentric circles written in the Cufic form of Arabic. 
The facsimile represents exactly by the dark parts where the surface is 
worn smooth ; however, by carefully comparing the two specimens, the 
whole has been made out satisfactorily with the aid of my brother Mr. 
H. T. PRinseEp. 

It is curious that the common title of Shahab ul din, by which Mu- 
HAMMED is generally known in Indian history, does not appear on this 
Ghazneh dirhem, which gives him the two-fold designation of ghids ul 
din, ‘ the supporter of the faith,’ and moaz ul násir le din, the humbled 
of the defender to the faith—(sc. to the Caliph of Baghdad). Proba- 
bly the patent for the new title of Shahdb ul din, the flaming sword of 
faith, given in honor of his brilliant and destructive expeditions into 
India had not yet arrived from the court of the caliph. If so the word 
tisatn (90) in the date may be read wrong. 

SHAHÁB UL DI'N, MUHAMMAD, BIN SAM. 
Founder of the Ghéri dynasty of Delhi. Reigned A. H. 588—602, 


a D. 1192—1206.) 
Silver. Weight 73.4 to 92.6 grains. 


L Side o on T concentric circles of the Obverse. 
joel K Al guj ay! SA) gD | 


„hz YI ial AL) J pwy dace? Al ADP 


es Neal apa s Luin] ule ff” 

aie wr dose |$ 

Ditto of the Reverse. 
filo pods ugari g Rdw Bhan Aii sols 654m all lis Koyo | 

edly) jae pinal) lakal Kad) P 
rl, Li Wala! lgl P 
toys 3 dos” \- 
‘(The inscriptions are a at length i in plate XXI] 
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Ovverse.—(From the Koran.) ‘‘ It is he that sendeth his messenger for righteous. 
NESS. a eee 


There is no God but God, Mumamman is the prophet of God !—The mighty sove- 
reign Ghids ul dunya va u’din, Abu’l fateh, MUHAMMAD BIN SA’M. 

Reverse.—This dirhem was struck in the city of Ghazneh, in the year five hundred 
and ninety-six. 

The coin of the mighty sovereign, Moaz ul ndser le din, abu’l dunyá va ul din 
MUHAMMAD BIN SA’M. 

Specimen III. 

Among the coins discovered by General Ventura in the great tope 
at Manikydla, and described in my third volume pl. xxi. fig. 10, and 
page 316, were two of the Sassanian type, having Sanskrit legends on 
the margin of the obverse. I did not then attempt to decipher them, nor 
am I aware that their explanation has been since effected elsewhere. 

Captain Burnes has been so fortunate as to pick up three more of 
the same curious coins, in his present journey, which are now in my 
hands with other rare antique produce of his successful research. 

They have every appearance of having been extracted from some 
similar ancient monument ; which is by no means improbable, for we may 
be very sure, that full half of the fruits of the late expiorations of the 
various topes have evaded the hands of their explorers, and are scat- 
tered about the country to be hereafter picked up gradually from 
pilgrims or professed dealers; for a trade will soon be organized in 
such articles, if it be not already established. There is no harm in this, 
as it will tend to preserve such relics from destruction ; but we must for 
the future be on our guard against spurious specimens, which will mul- 
tiply daily. 

Captain Burnes’ discovery has been of the greatest service toward 
the deciphering of the Sanskrit legend : his coins have helped me to the 
general purport of the marginal writing, even if they have not wholly 
explained its contents. I found on collating the five legends now at my 
command, that three of them (vide Pl. XXI.) were short of the others 
by two letters, which in the most perfect of Captain Burnes’ coins 
might be clearly read as nita faq :. Remembering an analogous 
omission on one of the Gurra coins of Canouj, wherein some speci- 
mens had the epithet vijaæyaja and others vijayajanita—both of the 
same meaning, I concluded that the preceding anomalous letter on all. 
the coins must be a &, and indeed it has no small affinity to the modern 
` Nagari and Bengali 7. The two preceding syllables, again, there 
could be no doubt about ; being in all five examples ea, deva. Now 
deviyja and devajanita, ‘ offspring of the gods’ is the well known epi- 
thet of the ancient Persian monarchs as well as of the Sassanian race. 
Thus in the trilingual inscription on the Nakshi-rustam sculpture given 
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in Ker Porter’s travels in Persia, vol. I. 548, we have in the Greek 


character : 

TOYTO TO TIPOCQNON MACAACNOY OEOT APTAZAPOY BACIAEQC BACI- 
AEQN APIANQN EKTENOTG OEQN TIOT OEOT NANAKOY BACIAENG 
which is repeated below in two forms of Pehlevi, that for want of type 
I am obliged to omit. 

The same title in Sanskrit, devaputra shahán sháhí, it may be 
remembered is applied to the king of Persia in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription, as revised in last November’s Journal. 

Again on the Sassanian coins, read by the Baron de Sacy as far as 
they are published by Ker Porrenr (for I have not yet been able to ob- 
tain a copy ofthe Baron’s work on the subject, ) the Pehlevi legend runs : 


ela pahivo csip gio Ble Elo pra a gjoja 


Mazdezn beh Shahpura malakdn malaka* minochatri men yezdan. 
t Adorer of Ormuzd, excellent Shahpur, king of kings, offspring of the divine race 
of the gods.’ 
The natural deduction hence was that the rest of the Sanskrit legend 


would also turn out to be a translation, or an imitation of the Sassanian 
formula : and thus in fact it has proved to be. I here insert the facsi- 
mile of Captain Burnes’ best coin, slightly retouched in the letters that 
were least in relief; 
Indo-sassanian dirhem. 
Silver. Weight 53 grains. 


Legend. 
Obverse. Head of Mithra (Ormuzd), Pehlevi very distinct but unread, see P1 XXT. 
Reverse. On the field, three letters of an unknown alphabet (like the Arme- 
nian ?) or perhaps numerals ? 
Margin. fafafa ana Rg TN a fefana canfaa. 
Sri hitivira Airana cha parameswara Sri VA’HITIGA’N devajanita. 
In this legend the only actual letters at all doubtful are the p and me 
of parameswara, and the first and last letters of the name. Indeed the 
first letter is different in every example, as will be seen in the litho- 


* In the examples given I should read this passage—Malakdn malak Airdnan, &c. 
but the Sassanian coins require study ere they can be properly made out. 
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graphed plate, as though they were all different names of the same 
! family. Now to analyze the sentence : 

Hitivira I suppose to be a corrupt writing of gaitt hridivira ‘ noble 
in heart,’ equivalent to the Pehlevi word beh translated by “excellent.” — 
Airéna cha parameswara, and the supreme lord of Airán or Persin, 
may be read (perhaps better) Atran va Parseswara, the lord of Iran and 
Fars. For the name, we have severally phd, eha, va, gha, or há ! followed 
by hitigdn or hitikhan ; and lastly devajanita, as before explained. 

I am quite at a loss to find owners for such names, and although this 
is the third time I have alluded to this coin, gaining little by little 
each time, still I fear we have much to learn before we can unravel its 
entire history. For the present I leave unnoticed the Pehlevi legend, 
merely placing under view in the annexed plate, corresponding passages 
from regular Sassanian coins, which being titles, will soon lead to a 
knowledge of their alphabet and meaning. 


III.—Note on the affinities of Galathea of Lamarck ( Potamophila 
of Sowerby), a Genus of Fluviatile Testacea. By W. H. Benson, 
Esq. Bengal Civil Service. 

Much misapprehension appears to exist with regard to the proper 
jocation of the Fluviatite bivalve genus Galathea of Lamarck. That 
distinguished author placed the shell among his “ Conques Fluviatiles,” 
and considered it to be nearly allied to Cyrena, referring merely to the 
teeth as a sufficiently distinguishing character. RAN6, more unaccount- 
ably, either on a cursory examination of the shell only, or of its description 
and without reference to the indications of the characters of its inhabi. 
tant, which the testaceous covering exhibits, says that it would perhaps be 
advisable to unite it to Cyrena. It is true that this writer includes not 
only the Conche and Nymphacee, but also the Mactracea, Cardiacee, 
and Lithophagt in one overgrown section, which he denominates 
“« Conchacées,” but this attempt at generalization does not, in any wise, 
absolve him from the charge of mistaking the place of the genus in 
question in the family, which he has thought fit to constitute. The 
fortuitous acquisition of a specimen of this still rather rare shell enables 
me to offer some observations concerning it, which may serve to illustrate. 
its true affinities, and may not only tend to confirm Lamarck’s separa- 
tion of it from Cyrena, but likewise shew the propriety of its location 
in a different family from that which he classed it. 

The remaining genera of Lamarck’s Conche, whether marine or 
fluviatile, consisting of Cyrena (including the more modern genus 
Corbicula) Cyclas, Cyprina, Cytherea, &c., possess the ligament and 
siphons on the longer side, or that which occupies the dorsal aspect of 


